





A Queen Js Bor! 


When it becomes the lot of an infant monarch to 
take over a throne a regency is appointed to govern 
for him until he becomes of age. The same principle 


must apply to organizations. 


N.S. A. is a war baby. It came into existence soon 
after the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Even in times 
of peace it would have required a regency — guid- 
ance in its formative years — until the collective will 
of its membership could be expressed in national con- 


vention. 


Of course, the exigencies of war have made im- 
possible a national gathering. However, with the fall 
of the Swastika and the eclipse of the Rising Sun, in 
a world now at peace, free men and women can again 
assemble nationally to express collectively their in- 


dividual thoughts. 


Therefore, a national convention of N. S. A. will 
be held in the summer of 1946 — the time and place 
to be announced at an early date. To this convention 
each chapter will be privileged to send delegates em- 
powered to elect national officers and to assist in 
shaping national policies. Thereafter, those who have 


led will follow and those who have followed will lead! 


Effective immediately, in each issue of THE SECRE- 
TARY will appear a program for the month two 
months in advance of the date of issue. The program 


for October appears on page 7 of this issue. 
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Hon. Wade O. Martin, Secretary of State for 
Louisiana, and officers of Magnolia Chapter of 
Baton Rouge. Left to right: Marjorie Bullington, 
corresponding secretary; Hermine Bartmess, vice- 
president; Mr. Martin; Irma Tucker, president; 
Dorothy Bourgeois, recording secretary; Evelyn 
Edgerton, treasurer. Following the impressive din- 
ner at which this picture was made, Mr. Martin 
gave an inspiring talk to the entire chapter on the 
subject ‘““A Good Secretary Makes a Study of Her 
Boss and Does Her Work His Way.” 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Magnolia Chapter (Baton Rouge, Louisiana): 
for SOUTHERN BELLE, the best bulletin issued 
by any new chapter during the current month, 
especially for the department captioned TIPS TO 
TYPISTS. 


Lakeshore Chapter (Chicago, Illinois): for the 
interesting dinner meeting at which the guest 
speaker was Mr. H. A. Crow], Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, who talked on “How to Make 
Friends by Telephone’”’ and illustrated his talk 
with a movie entitled “New Voice for Mr. X”. 


Charleston Chapter (Charleston, West Virgin- 
ia): for the attractive cover on MIDLAND 
TRAIL, its bulletin, and for the delightful week- 
end party at which it entertained members from 
the Huntington Chapter. 


Mauh-Nah-Tee-See Chapter (Rockford, Illin- 
ois): for the entertaining dinner meeting at which 
Mr. Armour Lindblom showed colored movies of 
the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park, and other 
vacation spots. 


Ivanhoe Chapter (Orlando, Florida): for the 
instructive meeting at which the guest speaker 
was Lieutenant Carlos Fallon, instructor at the 
Staff Army Air Force School, who talked on 
“Democracy in South America.” 


Sal-Ute Chapter (Salt Lake City, Utah): for 
the interesting dinner meeting at which Miss 
Helen Kimball gave a brilliant review of ‘“Troubl- 
ed Midnight" by John Gunther. 


Ornith Chapter (Austin, Texas): for the de- 
lightful dinner meeting at which the guest speaker 
was Mrs. J. Mabel Clark, prominent newspaper 
woman, who discussed the question “Do You 
Really Want Equality?” 


Hawthorn Chapter (Springfield, Missouri): 


for the impressive Birthday Party at Sorosis 
House, at which it celebrated its first anniversary. 


Cornhusker Chapter (Lincoln, Nebraska): for 
the delightful buffet supper at which Mrs. Vera 
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Barron (in whose home the supper was served) 
spoke on ‘‘Post-War Problems”. 


Poppy Trail Chapter (Fresno, California): 
for the first issue of the GRAPEVINE, its bul- 
letin, ornamented by an especially attractive cover 
design. 


Decasoy Chapter (Decatur, Illinois): for the 
instructive dinner meeting at the Decatur Club, at 
which the guest speaker, Mr. Paul F. Fields, 
district manager of the WPB, spoke on “Reca- 
pitulation of War Production and Reconversion 
Problems of the Decatur District’. 


Douglas MacArthur Chapter (Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas): for the impressive fashion show, sponsor- 
ed by Kempner’s, at which eight pulchritudinous 
members of the chapter modeled fall fashions. 


Woodworth Chapter (Port Arthur, Texas): 
for its magnificent contribution to the American 
Cancer Society's drive for funds, in accepting as 
its assignment the sale of 2,000 tickets to the 
Cancer Benefit Dance. 


Abraham Lincoln Chapter (Springfield, Illin- 
ois): for having quadrupled its membership during 
the last month, and for the impressive dinner at 
which the Mayor of Springfield welcomed N.S.A. 
to the city. 


San Diego Chapter (San Diego, California): 
for its dinner meeting at the San Diego Club, at 
which the guest speaker, Harry Sweet, prominent 
attorney, talked on ‘The Constitutionality of Sec- 
retaries.” 


Palo Duro Chapter (Amarillo, Texas): for the 
delightful meeting in the Blackstone Coffee Shop, 
at which Mr. Edwin Prewitt of the Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company, talked on “The Secretary's 
Place in the World of Today.” 


Chattanooga Chapter (Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see): for the combination dinner meeting and 
swimming party at the Chattanooga Country 
Club, at which Professor Harold Strobel of the 




































University of Chattanooga talked on ‘Russia’ 
and illustrated his lecture with a movie entitled 
“The Battle for Russia’. 


Lado del Rio (Riverside, California): for the 
convivial dinner meeting at the Mission Inn, at 
which the decision was made to publish a bulletin 


entitled LA CAMPANITA (“The Little Bell’). 


Seattle Chapter (Seattle, Washington): for its 
patriotic contribution to the armed forces in pro- 
viding free secretarial service for the personnel 
at Boeing Air Field and the U. S. Naval Station. 


Evansville Chapter (Evansville, Indiana: for 
HAIL TO N.S.A., a new song with original 
words and music, by Mildred Blackford and Hel- 
ene Smith, two of its members—a song which is to 
be published soon and distributed to every chap- 
ter. 


High Flyer Chapter (Corpus Christi, Texas): 
for the instructive meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce, at which Mrs. W. W. Downing pre- 
sented an enlightening program dealing with ‘“The 
Intricacies of Parliamentary Law’. 


Gasparilla Chapter (Tampa, Florida): for the 
instructive dinner meeting at which the guest 
speaker, Sergeant F. A. Riles, spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Training of Chinese Troops”. 


Anacacho Chapter (San Antonio, Texas): for 
the interesting dinner meeting at which it wel- 
comed Mr, C. J. Crampton, new general manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, guest speaker of 
the evening. 


Galveston Chapter (Galveston, Texas): for 
the first issue of the SANDSCRIBBLER, its bul- 
letin, on which appears the most artistic cover 
design of the month. 


Until our magazine becomes larger, space will not permit mention of every chapter's activities every month. 


WE WELCOME 


Albuquerque, New Mexico—lInstalled August 
2 by registrar Virginia Marquardt. Officers: 
Regina Rowe, president; Hazel Baca, vice-pres- 
ident; Jean Ellis, recording secretary; Lois R. 
Linam, corresponding secretary; Lucille Stephens, 
treasurer. 


Atlanta, Georgia—Installed August 3 by reg- 
istrar Zada Massenburg. Officers: Odessa Hen- 
son, president; Gene Berkey, vice-president; Anise 
Troth, corresponding secretary; Rita McAffee, 
recording secretary; Ruth Raymond, treasurer. 


Ottumwa, Iowa—lInstalled August 1 by reg- 
istrars Jean Scholz and Lelia Martinez. Officers: 
Elizabeth Coker, president; Mrs. C. C. Scott, 
vice-president; Claire Morrissey, recording sec- 
retary; Jean Moore, corresponding secretary; 
Zelma Harlan, treasurer. 


Terre Haute, Indiana—Installed July 25 by 
registrar Mildred Mitchell. Officers: Shirley R. 
Evans, president; Barbara Coyne, vice-president; 
Ruth Cluder, recording secretary; Dorothy A. 
Hackett, corresponding secretary; Marie Phillips, 
treasurer. 


Waterloo, lowa—Installed August 17 by regis- 
trars Ann Eaton and Hazel Campbell. Officers: 
Helen T. Rice, president; Mrs. Bonnie Milne, vice- 
president; Virginia M. Husman, corresponding 
secretary; Anna Christiansen, recording secretary; 
Gretchen Shireman, treasurer. 


Peoria, Illinois—Installed August 17 by regis- 
trar Lelia Martinez. Officers: Mary Porritt, presi- 
dent; Marian Johnson, vice-president; Judy Mur- 
ry, corresponding secretary; Reba Leach, record- 
ing secretary; Alice Johnson, treasurer. 


Bloomington, Illinois—Installed August 25 by registrar 
Mildred Mitchell. Officers: Margie M. Groves, president; 
Doris Kron, vice-president; Alice Carmany, corresponding 
secretary; Helen Collett, recording secretary; Clara L. 


Boone, treasurer. 
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Palo Duro Chapter (Amarillo, Texas) 









eo ' 4, 
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ah-Tee- 
I (Rockford, Ill.) 






Dopha Stary, clever editor 
of THE GIRL FRIEND, 
bulletin of the Junior Divis- 
icn of Will Rogers Chapter 
(Tulsa, Oklahoma) 








Douglas MacArthur Chapter (Little Rock, Arkansas) 





ficers of Redbud Chapter (Ok ahoma City, 

ahoma). Left to right: (upper row) Doris 

ron, vice-president; Paris France, corres- 

if ding secretary; (lower row) Evelyn Hill, 

{reasurer; Vina Robertson, president; Grace 
Herndon, recording secretary. 
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Much is often revealed when the stenographer 
slips a letter into the wrong place, or otherwise 
alters the copy before her. As an example, this 
note in a newspaper was quite embarrassing to 
one young lady: 

“Miss Maizie Coggins, the popular stenograph- 
er at the bank, has gone on a business strip to 
New York.” 


—THE SANDSCRIBBLER (Galveston Chapter) Galveston, Texas 


A Swede walked into a saloon and asked for 
a drink of squirrel whiskey. The bartender said: 
“I haven't any squirrel whiskey, but I have some 
Old Crow.” The Swede said: “I don't want to 
fly, I yus want to yump round a little.” 
—THE scoop (Lubbock Chapter) Lubbock, Texas 


“I never smoke, drink, or have anything to do 
with men, and tomorrow I'm going to celebrate 
my 24th birthday,” said the lovely young blonde. 

“How?” quoth cousin Bobby, age 12. 

—TEEPEE TALKS (Mauh-Nah-Tee-See Chapter) Rockford, 

Illinois 


If cuties wore electric bulbs 
Upon each garter tight, 

The gang would drop “Sweet Adeline” 
And sing “Lead Kindly Light,” 

—AROUND THE SQUARE (Hawthorn Chapter) Springfield, 
Missouri 


Salesman: “I've been trying to see you all 
week. When may I have an appointment?” 
Manager: “Make a date with my secretary.” 
Salesman: “I did, sir, and we had a grand time, 
but I still want to see you.” 
—THE GRAPEVINE (Poppy Trail Chapter) Fresno, California 


Pupil: “Teacher, may I leave the room?” 
Teacher: ‘‘No, Bobby, you stay here and fill up 
the ink wells.” 
—SOUTHERN BELLE (Magnolia Chapter) Baton Rouge, Lou- 
islana 


Here lies my old friend Murphy— 
They buried him today. 

He lived the life of Riley— 
While Riley was away. 


—THE BULLETIN (St. Paul Chapter) St. Paul, Minnesota 


Prospective Employee: “Do you give your help 
two weeks’ vacation?” 

Boss: “No, a month — two weeks when I go 
on my vacation, and two weeks when they go 


on theirs.”’ 
—THE KEYHOLE (Hawkeye Chapter) Des Moines, Iowa 


Best from the Bulletins 


“Why will the next generation of children 
improve?” 

‘Because they'll all be from registered fathers.” 
—THE TUMBLEWEED (Palo Duro Chapter) Amarillo, Texas 


Soldier: ““‘Do you serve women at this bar?” 
Bartender: “Naw, you gotta bring your own.” 
—THE GIRL FRIEND ( Will Rogers Chapter) Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“Are the hot wires ready?” came the stentorian 

voice. 

“Yes, Master, red hot.” 

“Is the oil boiling?” 

“Yes, Master, searing.” 

“Is the victim tied securely?’ 

“Yes, Master, she cannct move.” 

“Is the shroud over her?” 

“Yes, Master.’ 

“Okay, then give her the two-dollar perman- 
ent. 
—THE INDIAN PAINTBRUSH (Great Plains Chapter) Chey- 

enne, Wyoming 


Did you hear about the old lady who was in- 
troducing the new deacon to her husband, who 
was a little deaf and a Republican? 

“Darling” she said, “this is the new deacon.” 

“New Dealer?” murmured the old gent quiz- 
zically. 

“No, my dear, not new dealer, new deacon, 
new deacon,” she repeated. “He's the son of a 
bishop.” 

Her husband shook his head wisely. “They all 
are,” he sighed. 

—THE sCuTTLEBUTT (High Flyer Chapter) Corpus Christi, 

Texas 


and did you hear the secretary say: ‘It 
isn't so hard to live on a small salary if you 
don't spend too much money in trying to keep 
it a secret!” 
—BELLE RINGER (Woodworth Chapter) Port Arthur, Texas 


Conversation. overheard between two secretar- 
ies: “How do you define ‘like’ and ‘love’?”’ “Well, 
if I likes them I lets them; but if I loves them I 


helps them.” 
—BEAR FACTS (San Diego Chapter) San Diego, California 


She has an ermine coat and a foreign car, 

A ten-room flat with a built-in bar, 

And she does it all on thirty per! 

Believe it or not, its the truth, dear sir, 

Yet five years back some teaching hick, 

Flunked this girl in arithmetic. 

—MIDLAND TRAIL (Charleston Chapter) Charleston, West 
Virginia 
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HAallawe'en 


A gypsy flame is on the hearth, 
Sound of this carnival of mirth. 
Through the dim fields and from the glade 
Flash merry folk in masquerade— 
It is the witching Hallowe'en. 


Pale tapers glimmer in the sky, 

The dead and dying leaves go by; 

Dimly across the faded green 

Strange shadows, stranger shades, are seen— 
It is the mystic Hallowe'en. 


Soft gusts of love and memory 

Beat at the heart reproachfully; 

The lights that burn for those who die 

Are flickering low, let them dare high— 
It is the haunting Hallowe'en. 


—A. F. Murray 











STORY OF THE MONTH 


October, the tenth month of the year, derives its 
name from the Latin word for eight, because in 
early Roman times it was the eighth month, and 
only with the revision of the calendar by Julius 
Caesar did it receive its present place. More than 
one attempt was made to re-christen it, but none 
of these names became popular and the month con- 
tinued to be miscalled October. In many sections 
of the United States it is a season of bright blue 
skies and golden sunshine — an ideal time for 
hikes through the woods, which are gorgeous with 
crimson, russet, and gold. Goldenrod and wild 
asters still make the roadside gay, and the fringed 
gentian rivals in its unassuming beauty the spring 
flowers. The graceful hop blossom is the special 
flower for October and the opal is its gem. 


BUSINESS AND DINNER MEETING 


Many famous men and women were born in 
October. Their lives and their works can supply 
inspiration for all of us. Therefore, it is suggested 
that the guest speaker at this meeting choose as 
his or her subject one of the following. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the statesman; Jchn Keats, the poet; 
Noah Webster, the lexicographer; Cervantes, the 
author; Franz Liszt, the composer; William Penn, 
the colonizer; Gertrude Atherton, the novelist. 
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HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


By tradition Hallowe'en is a night of merry- 
making, fortune telling, and pranks—a night when 
ghosts walk and witches ride, when dignity hides 
itself under mask and costume. Everywhere there 
is a spirit of carnival, a mood for fun and frolic. It 
is a perfect night for parties. 

Hallowe'en parties are best if they follow the 
old patterns. You can introduce originality by 
choosing a novel theme for your party and featur- 
ing the idea it suggests in your invitations, decor- 
ations, games, and refreshments. Instead of giving 
an ordinary name to your party, you might call 
yours a Pumpkin Head Party, a Graveyard Ren- 
dezvous, a Goblins’ Gambol, a Haunted House 
Horror, a Black Cat Frolic, or a Witches’ Brew. 

Any theme you choose ought to be in keeping 
with the spirit of the occasion. Hallowe'en is not a 
night for stately dances and flower-decked halls. 
The spirits of the nether world are abroad and the 
party room ought to have the eerie character of a 
country graveyard on an autumn night. Spirits 
from the grave ought to lurk in dark corners, and 
witches and jack-o'-lanterns leer at timid souls 
from behind corn shocks and from darkened win- 
dows. 

SUGGESTED READING: 

Best Ghost Stories (Modern Library, New York) 

Collected Ghost Stories (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York) 

American Ghost Stories for Grownups (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., New York) 

Humorous Ghost Stories (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York) 





BETTER SPEECH 


by G. R. TurNER 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD ? 


Aware or conscious: We are aware of some- 
thing outside ourselves, but conscious of something 
inside ourselves. Thus we may be aware that our 
friend is capable of accomplishing a certain task, 
but conscious of our own inability to do better. 


Recollect or remember: Only colloquially is 
recollect the equivalent of remember. We remem- 
ber something spontaneously, without conscious 
effort. When we recollect we make a conscious 
effort; in other words, try to call back something 
to mind deliberately, by collecting again our 
thoughts on the subject. 


Rarely ever: Do not say ‘He is rarely ever 
here.” Say “He is rarely here,” or ‘He is rarely, 
if ever, here.’ Seldom ever requires the same 
warning. Incorrect: “I seldom ever miss a meet- 
ing.’ Correct: “I seldom miss a meeting,” or ‘I 
seldom, if ever, miss a meeting.” 


Prophecy and prophesy: The first is a noun; 
the second a verb. “The prophecy was true.” | 
prophesy that it will snow.” ‘He who prophesies 
makes prophecies.” 


Ordinary and average: Ordinary means lacking 
in distinguishing characteristics. Average means 
a medial estimate derived from a comparison 
(usually mathematical). “His average grade is 
70." Do not refer to “an average man, or ‘‘an 
average town,’ Say ‘‘an ordinary man,” or ‘an 
ordinary town.” 


Curiosity seekers: This is an impossible com- 
bination. The seekers may be curious, but they 
are not seeking curiosity; they are seeking to 
satisfy their curiosity. Simply say “curious per- 
sons,’ or “the curious.” 


Hanged and hung: Both are parts of the verb 
hang, but remember that pictures are hung and 
criminals are hanged. 


Consensus of opinion: Of opinion is entirely 
redundant. Consensus means agreement in opin- 
ion. Say ‘‘the consensus of the meeting,” or ‘‘the 
consensus of the group.” 


Presented with: The with is superfluous. Do 
not say “She presented him with a son’; say 
“She presented him a son.” 


Awful: Here is one of the most overworked 
words in our language. It does not mean “ugly” 
“shocking.” It means “awe-inspiring” or “im- 
pressive.” Do not say ‘such awful weather,” or 
“awfully in love.” Say ‘such unpleasant weather,” 
or “deeply in love.” 


But what: This is an erroneous substitute for 
“but that.” Incorrect: “It never rains but what 
it pours.” Correct: "It never rains but that it 
pours.” 

Individual: An individual is a particular being 
as distinguished from a class or group. It is in- 
correct to say ‘‘an obnoxious individual;’’ instead, 
say “an obnoxious person.’ An example of cor- 
rect usage is: ‘The individual changes less than 
the community.” 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? * 


Adult: a-dult’, not ad'ult 
Cement: see-ment’ not see’ment 
Decade: dek'ayd, not deh-kayd’ 
Edible: ehd'ih-bl, not ee'dih-bl 
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Extraordinary: eks-tror'dih-nehr-i, not eks-tra- & I ik f 


ohr'dih-nehr-i 
Falcon: fawl’kn, not fal’kn 
Finale: fih-nahl’ee, not fih-nal’ee 
Forbade: for-bad’, not for-bayd’ 
Fraulein: froy'lyn, not fro'leen 
Gala: gay'lah not ga lah 
Gibberish: gihb’er-ish, or jihb’er-ish 


Gratis: gray'tis, or gra’tis 


* KEY 


A long (as in fate)—ay OO long (as in note)—oh, oe 
short (as in fat)—a short (as in not)—o 
(as in fall)—aw U long (as in cute)—ew 

broad (as in far)—ah (as in rule)—oo 
ah as in sodah short (as in mud)—uh 

E long (as in beet)—ee Y final (as in very)—i 
short (as in bet)—eh G soft (asin age)—j 

TH soft (as in father)—th 


N nasal (as in doing)—n 


I long (as in bite)—y 
short (as in bit)—ih 
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THE LETTER CLINIC 


by AINE E. Hower 


CHEERFULNESS ATTRACTS 


Good cheer attracts, awakens, produces. 
Avoid gloomy words in letters. 


Frequently found in business letters, what do 
you think the word “‘unfortunately’’ produced in 
word association tests? Thoughts like sick, poor, 
unable, bad, sad, afraid, helpless, bad break, etc. 
When a situation is not too happy, putting the 
word “unfortunately” only emphasizes the diffi- 
culty. 


Disappointed, neglected, frankly, failed, sorry, 
alleged, dislike, and impossible—have a similar 
effect. 


“IT don't see anything gloomy about ‘frankly,’ ” 
challenged one businessman. But did you ever see 
anything happy follow the word? 


‘“‘How-can we avoid the word ‘sorry’ in a letter 
of condolence?” asked another. Lincoln's letter to 
Mrs. Bixby, considered one of the finest examples 
of modern letter writing, did not use the word a 
single time: 


“‘T have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the 
field of battle. I feel how weak and useless 
must be any word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss 
so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain 
from tendering you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the republic they 
died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father 
may assuage your bereavement and leave you 
only the cherished memories of the loved and 
lost and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom.” 


The genial traffic manager of a large paper mill 
started a letter, ‘We are sorry about the damage 
in transit.” ‘I AM sorry,” he insisted. But was he? 
The word sorry looks backward. This gentleman 
was earnestly trying to help the situation. Would 
he not have been more accurate, reassuring, and 
pleasing had he started his letter, ““We are con- 
cerned to learn of the damage in transit’’? 


Instead of saying “Unfortunately we cannot,” 
phrase it, “We should like to be able—but—,” 


Saying it the cheerful instead of the gloomy way 
does not mean overdoing it, or using bad judg- 
ment, “Thank you so much for your request to 
cancel your order.” 


Although we should be willing to admit mis- 
takes, condemning ourselves gets us nowhere. 
Avoid putting yourself on the defensive. 


Do not call yourself or your company names. Do 
not refer to your service as “terrible,” ‘‘negligent,”’ 
“careless,” ‘‘poor,” “thoughtless,” etc. Do not em- 
phasize the reader's inconvenience, delay, lack of 
good service, etc. Doing these things only tends to 
stress the trouble and make it seem worse. 


Rather show your concern about the condition 
and emphasize what you are doing to correct it. 


Commend the reader for his promptness, com- 
pleteness, or any other good quality in writing you 
about a situation, or for his patience in bearing 
with it. Approval of the reader (and that means 
sincere approval, of course) is far more pleasing 
to him than condemnation of yourself. 


Everyone does not seem to agree with the wis- 
dom of avoiding gloomy words. Like the whisker- 
ed phraseology, the gloomy words seem to want 
to stick. 


For instance, a good customer, a large life in- 
surance company, writes good humoredly: 


“One of our correspondents said that he 
wondered if it would be necessary for us to 
start a letter in this fashion: ‘Hurrah for you! 
Your insurance has lapsed. Ain't it grand?’ 


“Another wondered whether or not in re- 
plying to a very caustic, if not vitriolic, at- 
tack upon the company for some sin of omis- 
sion or commission, we would have to start 
the letter by saying: ‘Thank you so much, 
Mr. Smith, for calling us a bunch of cut- 
thoats.’ ” 


These good people will have their little joke, 
but an analysis of their voluminous correspond- 
ence shows a remarkable improvement as the re- 
sult of changing to cheerful wording! 





Aline E. Hower, nationally known Letter Counselor of the HOWER LETTER IM- 
PROVEMENT SERVICE, is the author of the interesting series of twenty-six articles on 
Letter Writing which recently appeared in the Christian Science Monitor, to whom credit is 
given for reproduction of the article aboue. Miss Hower, who has recently been appointed 
Letter Writing Counselor for N. S. A., will be glad to answer free of charge any N.S. A. 
member's questions pertaining to letter writing. Merely address your questions to her at 


6321 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


by H. Rosinson SHIPHERD, Pu.D., Litr.D. 


REVERENCE 


Are you sensitive, deferential, toward spiritual 
things? 


This fine quality of deference has nothing in 
the world to do with what you may or may not 
believe about religious creeds or rituals. But if you 
have this trait, you are instinctively respectful and 
considerate of the places and objects and cere- 
monies that others use for their worship. This con- 
siderateness begins, perhaps, with your habit of 
capitalizing the words that refer to the deity—of 
any religion. And it goes on to the point where 
you softly slip off your shoes before you enter a 
Mohammedan mosque. 


For you recognize the worship-instinct as one 
of the finest impulses among those that lift man 
above the beast; so that whether you yourself 
worship anywhere or not, you are respectful and 
deferential in the presence of that worship-im- 
pulse, and in places identified with it. 


This quality is very close, of course, to Broad- 
mindedness; and to Imagination, and to Sympathy. 
Yet it is distinct from all these. It is called out 
particularly and uniquely by those matters which 
other people feel to be sacred. 


A little funeral procession in a French village, 
with everyone on foot along the middle of the 
street, is for you not just an interesting spectacle; 
it is too deep and sad a reality to those villagers to 
be marred by the snap of your kodak shutter. 


When your Jewish tailor tells you he can’t get 
your suit for you Saturday because that is his 
Sabbath, you agree quickly—a bit shamefaced that 
you had thought of his working that day. 


When you go sightseeing in a great cathedral, 
you are painstakingly careful not to disturb the 
worshippers who may be kneeling here and there 
among the chairs or in the chapels; and you are 
equally careful not to push in where you shouldn't 
go. If you are a Protestant, you can’t pass a con- 
fessional booth without a moving thought of the 
penitential heart-searchings it may have known. 


Whether the worshipper is an American Indian 
or Negro, East Indian or Chinese Buddhist, Bap- 
tist or Christian Scientist, and you disagree wholly 
with his beliefs, you respect his worshipping and 
reverence that impulse within him as something 
fine and noble. If you happen to be a free-thinker, 
emancipated as you would call it from all such 
limitations, your instinctive reverence for other 
people's holy things keeps you from being snob- 
bish or patronizing. Tennyson somewhere warns 


his reader not to condemn or scorn a worshipper 
who still clings to her loved beliefs: 


“Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good. 
O sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine!”’ 


It may well be, that in the whole list of qualities 
that make up a winning, attractive personality, 
there is no quality more winsome and attractive 
than this one of instinctive, deferential reverence 
toward what others regard as sacred: however 
childish we may think them, however enlightened 
we may think ourselves. 


1. Start a Treasure-Hunt for Words That Sug- 
gest Reverence. — Make your listing generous and 
inclusive rather than exclusive, as you add to 
these: 


deference, deferential praying, prayerful 
tolerant, tolerance considerate, consideration 


broadminded, broadmindedness holy 
worshipping, worshipful sacred 
respect, respectful venerate, veneration 


adoration compliance 
spiritual-minded devoted, devotion 
spiritual, spirituality 


2. Start Writing about Reverence. — Take a 
few minutes each day to write a few sentences 
about this quality of reverence for holy things. 


3. Read Mark Twain's Joan of Arc. — This is 
one of the most remarkable books ever written. 
Twain was an unbeliever; yet after twelve years 
spent in reading every French and English book 
on Joan of Arc he could find, he accepted com- 
pletely her miraculous story, and wrote the most 
vivid and moving account of her life that has ever 
been written. (His name never appears on its title- 


page. ) 


4. Your Other Reading. — Franz Werfel is a 
remarkable modern instance of deferential rever- 
ence. Though an Austrian jew, he has recently 
told the story of the Catholic shrine at Lourdes in 
The Song of Bernadette; and before that he told 
another French Catholic story, in Embezzled 
Heaven. Both are sympathetic, moving, objective; 
the work of a truly reverent artist, whose perfect 
art is in no way influenced by what the artist may 
or may not believe personally. 


5. Your Letters. — These should be used to 
give you opportunity to deepen and broaden your 
attitude of reverence. Your business letters will 
only very rarely give you such opportunity. Your 
best chance will be to write a series of ‘‘letters 
never sent,” to friends and relatives, about this 
trait in your personality and theirs. In these letters 
you can be utterly frank — yet helpful, construc- 
tive, affirmative. 
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Private 
Secretary 


T THE age of thirty years, 
I am old, haggard and 

| worn, and my soul full of re- 
bellion. For ten years I have 
been what the world brightly 

refers to with a shrug as a “private secretary.” 

I have lain awake nights, planning fiendish tor- 
tures for the glib salesman who painted such vivid 
pictures of fame and fortune for the working girl, 
while selling me a lifetime scholarship in one of 
the country's leading business colleges. 

First, there's the little matter of getting the job, 
depending, you say, on ability. Sorry, but you're 
wrong. Ability runs third in this race. A girl is 
selected for her beauty, not her ability, whether 
you believe it or not. Men prefer them glamorous 
and expensive looking, and definitely require that 
indefinable quality, sometimes called femininity. 
They pride themselves on being ‘‘good pickers”, 
either of women or socks. 

As for the expensive look — well, we're told we 
must be appropriately dressed for the office, which 
is only a subtle way of saying, ‘Spend everything 
you make, above the barest necessities, for clothes 
— good ones.” Their secretaries, like their wives, 
must lend tone to their positions, and nothing 
spells ‘‘tone’’ quite like clothes a private secretary 
cannot afford. 

When a girl meets these requirements, she is 
“in. Up to this point, ability hasn't figured in the 
picture. By ability I mean speed in taking dicta- 
tion, flawless transcription, errorless_ spelling, 
courteous manner, and lack of objectionable per- 
sonal habits like chewing your nails, humming 
under your breath, or glaring when you have every 
right in the world to. 

After ability comes ubiquity. Without this qual- 
ity, a girl is greatly handicapped when she is told 
to take a letter, get Mr. So-and-So on the phone, 
send a wire to all field representatives, and “hand 
me my pipe,” all in rapid succession. 

After obtaining this glorious secretarial position, 
you are told your hours are from nine to five, with 
an hour off for lunch. Don’t you ever believe it. In 
the first place, nine o'clock their time means about 
eight-thirty your time, for unless you throw in an 
extra half hour, when would you dampen the 
sponge in the humidor, sharpen the pencils, give 
the desk-set a neck-trim, put out fresh blotters, 
change the calendar, and set the clock? The lunch 
hour is a joke. I'll never be able to decide just what 
freak of nature causes an employer to have a spe- 
cial aversion to his secretary's lunch hour. They 
all go about breaking in on this supposed-to-be 
free period in the same way. On and on they dic- 
tate, without apparently ever glancing at the clock. 





Then, with a flood of apologies (that I suspect, 


comes from the lips not the heart) they're so sorry 
that there is only fifteen minutes of the lunch 
period left. You wouldn't mind just having a sand- 
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wich and a bottle of milk, would you? The few, 
few times when they can't possibly overlook the 
hour, they load you down with a dozen or so 
errands to run. Every time I think of all the silk 
samples I’ve matched on my lunch hour, or the 
Christmas, Birthday, Anniversary, or surprise gifts 
I've selected, my blood boils. 

After the hour-question is settled, and you have 
filled out a withholding receipt, and furnished your 
S/S number, there is the little matter of mood-an- 
alyses. From the tweak of the left-corner of the 
boss's mouth, one must decide whether to be face- 
tious, solicitous, or cautious, and heaven will NOT 
protect the poor working girl that diagnoses the 
atmosphere incorrectly. If he is jovial, beware. 
There's a barb in every smile, a jab in every bright 
saying, and woe unto you if you're not prepared 
to laugh at the right spot. If he is suffering from 
the morning-after, jump for the aspirin, seltzer- 
water, and adopt a solicitous manner. If he is in a 
“cautious’’ mood, quiet speed is your only course. 

Next comes the dictation period. First he has to 
dictate three- and four-page letters to all of his 
friends, personal and otherwise, telling them how 
wonderfully business is progressing, how much 
money he is making, how they should come South, 
or East, or West, or wherever he happens to be, 
how they would enjoy the beauty of the scenery 
or the golf course or the club. All of these letters 
are to be ‘‘knocked out’’ in spare moments, which 
usually turn out to be after hours. Finally you get 
to the business of the day, which is disposed of in 
fifteen minutes of instructions to “answer that 
yourself,” 

So, from spasm to spasm, the private secretary's 
day progresses. From the fading light and the 
pinched feeling between my shoulder blades, I 
know the hour-hand approaches five o'clock. Some 
of the office hubbub dies down, for men always 
get off at five o'clock, and they are the noisemak- 
ers. But not so the private secretary. With “I’m 
sure you won't mind getting this out before you 
go: just sign my name,” he drops about fourteen 
contracts, orders, credit memos, and inter-office 
notes to be put through ere the whistle blows for 
her. Such crust! 

I repeat, although only thirty, I am old, hag- 
gard, and worn. My eyes have developed a squint, 
and I hear a certain high-blood-pressure roar in 
my ears every time some unwitting soul says, “She 
must lead the life of Riley; she’s a private secre- 


Private secretary, my eye! 





tary!” 


by STEPHAN DALE 


Reprinted from 
BUSINESS GIRL 




















Cities in Which 


N. S. A. CHAPTERS 
H-aue Been Formed 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Topeka, Kansas 
Dallas, Texas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Davenport, Iowa 
Springfield, Missouri 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Houston, Texas 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Pasadena, California 
Rockford, Illinois 
Wichita, Kansas 
Austin, Texas 

Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
Chicago, Illinois 
Joplin, Missouri 
Evansville, Indiana 
Denver, Colorado 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Salina, Kansas 

Big Spring, Texas 
Waterloo, lowa 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Enid, Oklahoma 
Decatur, Illinois 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Orange, Texas 

Detroit, Michigan 

Sioux City, lowa 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Ventura, California 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Hollywood, California 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Shreveport, Louisiane 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Miami, Florida 

Los Angeles, California 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
San Angelo, Texas 
Muncie, Indiana 
Atlanta. Georgia 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Knoxville, Tennessee 

San Francisco, California 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Sata Barbara, California 
Texarkana, U. S. A. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Orlando, Florida 

Amarillo, Texas 
Bakersfield, California 
Quincy, Illinois 

Beaumont, Texas 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dayton, Ohio 

San Diego, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Lubbock, Texas 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Tampa, Florida 

Fresno, California 
Galveston, Texas 
tuntington, West Virginia 
Springfield, Illinois 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Abilene, Texas 
Indianapolis,. Indiana 
Galveston, Texas 
Riverside, California 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


Peoria, Illinois 


This is only a partial list. New chapters are being added constantly. 





























